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DEAR COLLEAGUE 



It is a pleasure to present A Catalyst for Change: LSTA Grants to States Program 
Activities and the Transformation of Library Services to the Public. America’s 
libraries are a hallmark of our great democracy. We can be proud of libraries in 
the United States. Through a combination of local, state, and federal support, 
our nation has established a tremendous information infrastructure — physical 
places, collections, technology, and staff — in service to the information needs 
of the American people. At the library, each member of the public has access to 
ideas and information in every available format, from books to bytes! 

A population-based formula grant to each state has been the backbone of 
federal support for libraries for more than 50 years. This report provides a snap- 
shot of this federal/state partnership, the Library Services and Technology Act 
Grants to States program, for the period from 2003 through 2006. This grant 
program is a catalyst for statewide planning and evaluation of library services. It 
is designed to be flexible and responsive so that the unique information needs 
and library characteristics of each state can be effectively addressed. 

This report underscores the value of the Grants to States program in helping 
libraries embrace technology, establish new service models, and engage the 
public. These grants have played an important role in keeping the American 
library a treasured, effective, and popular national resource, vital to the educa- 
tional, economic, and cultural success of communities throughout the nation. 




Sincerely, 

Dr. Anne-lmelda M. Radice, Director 
Institute of Museum and Library Services 
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ABOUT THIS REPORT 



This report focuses on funding and services provided through the Institute of Museum and Library 
Services (IMLS) Grants to States program in the most recent full reporting years. IMLS grants to 
State Library Administrative Agencies (SLAA’s) represent the single largest source of federal fund- 
ing for the nation’s libraries and are the only programmatic grants for libraries to require statewide 
planning. 

The purpose of the analysis is to inform the administration, Congress and the library community 
about the contributions of this program to the public and its significance within the larger context 
of community-based services. The report provides a description of the Grants to States program; a 
discussion of the factors that affect state program plans; a review of program activities submitted 
in state program annual reports; and an analysis of program expenditures and then concludes with 
profiles for each of the 50 states, the District of Columbia, and Puerto Rico. 

Sources of data for this report include state program reports for the Grants to States program 
between FY 2003 and FY 2006 and data from annual State Library Agency Surveys collected by the 
National Center for Education Statistics and the Institute of Museum and Library Services between 
1998 and 2007. This report draws on the data and analysis conducted by Ethel Himmel and Bill 
Wilson and reported in Library Services and Technology Act: Grants to States Program Trends Analy- 
sis. 1 We are thankful for the insight and comments provided by the study’s expert committee made 
up of local government officials, state and local librarians, and members of library service organiza- 
tions. A complete list of expert committee members can be found in the appendix. 



1 Ethel Flimmel and Bill Wilson, Library Services and Technology Act: Grants to States Program Trends 
Analysis, Report to IMLS, December 2008. 



INTRODUCTION 



Few public sector agencies in the United States have been as responsive as libraries to the extreme 
shifts brought on by the information age. Rapid changes in information technology resulted in signifi- 
cant reorganization of library work and major changes to library service in public, academic, school, 
and research settings. Over this period libraries expanded their traditional mission of collecting and 
circulating physical holdings to one that also provides access to computers, software, a host of new 
services, and an ever-increasing pool of digital information resources. 

This change demanded major investments in staff development, capital construction, IT hard- 
ware and software, and other digital resources to effectively meet public demand. As an example, 
investments by public libraries in Internet terminals increased by more than 600 percent in the past 
decade. Investments in hardware and software, telecommunications, and technology vendor services, 
which account for 57.3 percent of a public library technology operating budget, on average, 2 now 
help local libraries provide access to more media and documents than they could physically house in 
their library building. Apart from sheer volume, the information resources available in today’s public 
libraries are also more varied and provide greater depth than was possible with the traditional (pre- 
Internet) library service model. 

Technology investments, exponential growth in “holdings,” and continuous development of 
locally tailored programs have helped libraries secure a position as a vital community resource in the 
information age. Evidence of this can be seen in the rapid growth in library visits and the circulation 
of materials during the information technology boom years. Between 1997 and 2006 overall, visita- 
tion grew by 16 percent. During this same period, per capita circulation rose from 6.6 to 7.28 items 
per visitor. 3 

By combining physical holdings and technological infrastructure, libraries connect people to the 
information they need to succeed in school, work, and life. This report documents the capacity of 
libraries to strategically align services with ever-changing community needs and priorities. Whether 
the challenge is preparing children for school, helping a small business thrive, providing technology 
training for seniors, or learning a new language, libraries are part of the solution. 

Data about library use in an economic downturn provides another important example of how 
libraries adapt to serve their communities and the value patrons place on library services. A Univer- 
sity of Illinois study from 2002 examined public library circulation at monthly intervals between 1997 
and 2001 for 18 library systems serving populations of 1 million or more. The study found that cir- 
culation increased significantly after March 2001, when the National Bureau of Economic Research 
marked the start of the last recession. Circulation in March was 8.3 percent higher than would be 
expected from the trend observed since January 1997. 4 In the current economic downturn there is a 
great deal of anecdotal evidence to suggest that libraries are serving a similar role for patrons today. 



2 John Carlo Bertot et al., Public Libraries and the Internet 2008: Study Results and Findings, Report 
by the Florida State University Information Institute, September 2008, p. 58, www.ii.fsu.edu/projectFiles/ 
plinternet/2008/07_National_System_Level_Data_p_46-65.pdf. 

3 Everett Henderson, Circulation and Visitation Trends in U.S. Public Libraries, IMLS. Forthcoming. 

4 Public Library Use and Economic Hard Times.- Analysis of Recent Data, A Report Prepared for The American 
Library Association, The Library Research Center, University of Illinois at Urbana Champaign, April 18, 2002. 



Newspapers across the country have reported major spikes in library use and circulation since the 
fall of 2008. 5 These reports identify users accessing local libraries for workplace skill development, 
resume writing assistance, job searches, and accessing government services. 

State Library Administrative Agencies (SLAAs) have been instrumental in providing guidance 
and support to local libraries as they strive to meet growing public demand for relevant content and 
services. SLAAs provide leadership through statewide planning for library services, investment in 
statewide programming and resources, and support for local programs. This report outlines the ways 
in which federal support through the Library Services and Technology Act provides a strategic focus 
to library service programming at the state and local levels. The first section provides an overview of 
the purposes and priorities of the Library Services and Technology Act. The following sections outline 
the important steps in the statewide planning efforts and the factors that shape programming across 
the states. We then discuss three broad library service strategies: human capital development, library 
service expansion and access, and support for information infrastructure, which were identified 
through a content review of program reports. The final section provides a summary of administrative 
data on program investments over time. 



5 Jim Carlton, “Folks are Flocking to the Library, A Cozy Place to Look for a Job,” The Wall Street Journal, 
January 15, 2009; Susan Saulny and Karen A. Cullotta, “Downturn Puts New Stresses on Libraries,” The New 
York Times, April 2, 2009; Terry Date, “As Economy Struggles, More People Rely on Libraries,” The Eagle 
Tribune, February 19, 2008; Kerry Smith, “Libraries Big Draw for Job Seekers," The Detroit Free Press. January 

26, 2009; Julian Guthrie, “More People Using Libraries in Tough Times." San Francisco Chronicle, December 

27, 2008. 



THE LIBRARY SERVICES AND TECHNOLOGY ACT 



For more than 50 years the U.S. government has supported the delivery of library services. The Library 
Services Act was first enacted in 1956 and was succeeded by the Library Services and Construction 
Act (1964-1996) and by the Library Services and Technology Act (LSTA) (1996-present). LSTA is 
part of the Museum and Library Services Act, which created the Institute of Museum and Library 
Services (IMLS) and established federal programs to help libraries and museums serve the public. 

The LSTA sets out three overall purposes: 

• Promote improvements in library services in all types of libraries in order to better serve the 
people of the United States. 

• Facilitate access to resources in all types of libraries for the purpose of cultivating an educated 
and informed citizenry; and 

• Encourage resource sharing among all types of libraries for the purpose of achieving economical 
and efficient delivery of library services to the public. 

The act authorizes the Institute of Museum and Library Services to administer several grant pro- 
grams including: Grants to States, National Leadership Grants, Contracts and Cooperative Agreements, 
and Library Services for Native Americans and Native Flawaiians. Ail types of libraries are eligible for 
support except for-profit libraries. 

National Leadership Grants are intended to support activities such as the education, recruitment, 
and training of persons in library and information science, research and demonstration projects to 
improve libraries, effective use of new technologies, preservation and digitization of library materials, 
and cooperation between libraries and museums. 

The Grants to States program adheres to the following six priorities: 6 

1. Expanding services for learning and access to information and educational resources in a variety 
of formats, in all types of libraries, for individuals of all ages; 

2. Developing library services that provide ail users access to information through local, State, 
regional, national, and international electronic networks; 

3. Providing electronic and other linkages among and between all types of libraries 

4. Developing public and private partnerships with other agencies and community-based organiza- 
tions; 

5. Targeting library services to individuals of diverse geographic, cultural and socioeconomic back- 
ground, to individuals with disabilities, and to individuals with limited functional literacy or infor- 
mation skills; and 

6. Targeting library and information services to persons having difficulty using a library and to under- 
served urban and rural communities, including children (from birth through age 17) from families 
with incomes below the poverty line (as defined by the Office of Management and Budget and 
revised annually in accordance with section 9902[2] of title 42) applicable to a family of the size 
involved. 



6 



Native American and Native Hawaiian Library Services grant programs also adhere to the six priorities of LSTA. 



HOW THE GRANTS TO STATES PROGRAM WORKS 



The Grants to States program is a federal-state partnership. The Program provides funds using a 
population-based formula, described in the LSTA, to each state and the territories through the SLAAs. 
Each state receives a base award and additional funds based on population size. From 2003 to 2008 
IMLS distributed more than $800 million in federal grants to the states and territories. As with other 
population-based federal funding programs, the allocations vary widely across the states. In 2008 
individual grants to states ranged from $765,437 for the state of Wyoming to $16,431,277 for the 
state of California. 

Development of State Plans 

The law requires that each state submit a five-year plan to IMLS at the beginning of a grant cycle. The 
plans must be based upon the priorities described in LSTA for use of funds under the Grants to States 
program and identify goals and outcomes that each state will achieve within the five-year cycle. 

State Planning Factors 

In the context of LSTA priorities, states tailor their plans to take into account state government rules 
and regulations and other contextual factors such as the characteristics and needs of the state’s 
population, the state’s library service infrastructure, the rapid pace of technological change, and the 
funding environment for related programs and services (see Figure 1). 

An important factor is to ensure that state plans address identified public needs for library service. 
States use a variety of different methods to gather information including statewide public opinion 
surveys, local “town hall” meetings, focus groups with library directors, local officials and users and, 
increasingly, through customer satisfaction surveys over the World Wide Web. After plans are submit- 
ted to IMLS, allotments are calculated and disbursed for each fiscal year based on congressional 
appropriations and the latest population figures. 

Match and Maintenance of Effort Requirements 

The LSTA includes matching and “maintenance of effort” provisions intended as a catalyst for library 
support from nonfederal sources. Each state is responsible for leveraging the federal funds it receives; 
states are required to match the federal allotment at 34 percent or more. Matching funds can be 
drawn from private, local or state sources, and must support programs or activities that are cited 
from a state’s plan or directly relate to the six priorities of the act. States must sustain “maintenance 
of effort” funding for programs that relate directly to the three purposes of the act, which are much 
broader in scope. “Maintenance of effort” funding demonstrates state-level support of library pro- 
grams, and ensures that federal support does not supplant state funding for state-based programs. 7 
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20 U.S.C. § 9133(c). 



Figure 1 . Flow Chart of the Grants to States Program Administration 
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Use of Funds 

The size and administrative capacity of the SLAA itself is an important factor in determining how 
states administer their federal grants. There is no standard size for SLAAs within state governments 
across the United States. As a result, the federal allocation can represent very different proportions 
of the SLAA’s budget and administrative efforts. In some states federal allotments amount to just 5.4 
percent of an SLAA’s budget for statewide library service. In other states, the allotment is equivalent 
to almost half (49.4 percent) of a SLAA’s annual budget. 

This is one factor states consider when determining when to use their allocation for statewide 
projects, which can be administered by the SLAA or contracted agent, or to redistribute funds 
through subgrants to individual libraries or organizations such as regional library systems, school 
districts, or institutions of higher learning for library services. Public, school, academic, and special 
libraries, as well as library consortia or cooperatives, are eligible institutions for such support and 
subgrants can be offered using competitive or noncompetitive processes. 8 

Annual Reports 

At the end of each fiscal year, states submit a report that describes projects supported with federal 
monies. These annual reports ensure compliance with the statutory provisions of the act, and allow 
IMLS to monitor a state’s progress during the five-year cycle. IMLS staff provides additional guidance 
to the states through regular contact and periodic site visits, as well as through an annual conference. 

Five-Year Evaluations 

Prior to the close of each five-year cycle, states are required to submit an evaluation of their activity. 
The evaluation reports give the state perspective on the successes of the state in reaching its goals 
through the use of federal monies, and identifies where changes could be made to better achieve 
success. 



8 LSTA permits all library types to be eligible to receive federal funding. State regulations may limit eligibility 
for certain types of institutions. 



THE IMPORTANCE OF LOCAL CONTEXT IN STATE PLANS 



The Grants to States program operates in a library service environment that is constantly changing, 
while developing targeted services that address patron needs at the state and local levels. In addition 
to state and federal priorities, a variety of factors influence the scope and character of the state five- 
year plans. The demographic characteristics in the state help define the library service needs; the 
availability and cost of new information technologies affect the range of information services that are 
possible, and the library infrastructure affects the manner in which services are delivered. Below we 
provide a brief summary of some of the major factors that affect the character of state initiatives. 

Geographic and Demographic Factors 

Differences in the state size and demographic characteristics can have a significant impact on the 
program plans. States with low population density may rely more heavily on technology solutions like 
statewide database licensing or mobile services to deliver content to residents in remote areas. States 
with burgeoning immigrant populations may choose to subgrant to local agencies that have the skills 
and experience to provide targeted services to individuals with limited English proficiency. 

Library Service Infrastructure 

Apart from the administrative capacity of the SLAA, the number of library outlets within a state can 
also influence how LSTA Grants to States funding is managed or disbursed. Some states distribute 
federal funding broadly to library service units at the local level, while others use the federal funding 
to provide information and technology services for the entire state. 

The presence or absence of library systems, cooperatives, or consortia can also impact state 
plans for library service delivery. From its inception the Library Services Act has played a key role 
in the development of library service systems. 9 These intermediary systems provide a wide range of 
administrative services that may be more efficiently managed at a regional (substate) level, includ- 
ing cataloguing, materials delivery, Web site design, technical/technological assistance, centralized 
continuing education services, or 24/7 reference. In short, intermediary library systems enable local 
libraries to provide a wider range of services than may be possible through the SLAA alone. The avail- 
ability of these intermediaries allows SLAAs to fund efforts below the state level while still supporting 
initiatives that have a statewide or regional impact. 

Technological Change 

The rapid pace of technological change of the last decade has placed new pressures on citizens to 
adapt to the demands of the information age. While some citizens are prepared to embrace these 
changes, others need the support of local institutions to provide the access and information neces- 
sary to bridge the gap. In many communities, libraries are the sole provider of these technology 



9 David Shavit, Federal Aid and State Library Agencies: Federal Policy Implementation (Westport, CT: 
Greenwood Press, 1985) 



